"HYDE  PARK  CASES"

he saw only the blackest outlook. His wife had money and
Curtis had never thought it necessary to save much himself.
He had not contemplated retiring for some years, and by
that time, with perhaps the coveted Recordership, he could
retire from the rough-and-tumble of the Criminal Bar and
enjoy years of comparative leisure. But there was a further
evil which he feared would even prevent him from maintain-
ing the high level of his earnings. Before him there had
been barristers who had passed through the Divorce Court;
but there was none who had done so at the height of his
career. Curtis feared that his practice was so personal,
and that solicitors, perhaps, were so old-fashioned, that his
practice would at least be halved. He feared that he must
say farewell to that hope of a judgeship; he knew that
people would say he could not receive that honour because
he had been through the Divorce Court. Fears that he
would not be able to leave his family in a comfortable
position assailed him, and for a time he was a manjharried
by doubts, in an agony of mind.

This, at any rate, had decided his political career. Quite
legitimately, he applied for the Chiltern Hundreds on the
grounds of ill-health. The coming divorce had increased
ten-fold the nervous strain under which he was suffering,
and it was with complete frankness that he told the Con-
servative Central Office the immediate reason why he had
decided to resign.

It is perhaps not surprising that his first reaction was a
desire to forget the coming disaster. He went abroad for
a long motor tour, but now even this familiar and infallible
panacea failed him, and he came back still convinced that
magistrates and juries and judges would think the less of
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